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V, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1878. it, I have at length, after some discouragements, and 
sundry vnavoidable Diuersions w lay in my Way, 
. . vndertaken it, non obstante my old Age, ffourscore yeeres 
‘ONTENTS. —Noe 24! U ) 
CONTENTS.—N 245, , and vpward preuailing over mee, w*", together with many 
—_ 7 , “ww we . * 7°17 Shak 
NOTES :—Edward Lan r ot a. -. No ~ 2 - I - other my Deserts, may ranke mee among those whom 
speariana, 182—G. Smart, Artist in Cioth and Velvet Figures ‘he Author of » said Booke acco 8 « eane an 
Pot 1er nibalism : Achilles, 183—A Venerable Church Phe Auth . t the : sid B ro ac int fam ” and 
elias! ¢”—Old Names of Regiments, 184—Karly Double | Narrow irit, whose litlenes of soule is, he saith, 
r seph Archambaul t— Mars! al Blucher | pro] , » Contemplation of the Workes of N 
Lord Palmerston on Lord Houghto | juidenee that gouerns them; to which y 
Lammermoor—The Science of hims etend in a very hich Degre 
cae yllie r- cep Poh — h . that kin re very great, 
ateau—Robert omf “i ow maw he th . en e hatl 
litical Prophecies, 187 ; £0 ¢ ach: oars , a oe us eae ase 
ldicott Families of T — 
of Cornw ull. 


im- 
ture, 
t he 


reat 

ons 
God), 
tidence of 


ately 


“AD HE T! ) 
That ffl > vpon The Earth 
Torrents of Water Sent by God ffrom ' 
Heauen, And ffrom The ffountain f 
According To th scription which ] 


Jertain Theory w 
Discouery, viz. of : ' : th, By | 
a Pracipitant Mall of it a Subterraneous Abyse And 
a Totall Absorption of it, T. ether with all the tures ved hit 
that were then vpon It, ‘ and Tnar ate. The ea him 
contents of which Discourse are set in the next following | holt, near I 
Pages. By Ep. Lane.” i. 510-11, 

The author, writing about 1686, as it appears, He does not 
gives the following : mnt of ¢ , wn of | does Walker claim him 
this his Moderati er t ‘ook unto Jesus. Lond., 
Sacred Theory of the Earth”: A , T ha 

: ¥ ‘ " is du Moulin’s 

‘Hauing seen a Booke w™ in ; lens meemer te | © u M N 
entituled The Sac? Th, P ae al ; ol Afterwards 
commended to mv sian | Bess » an —~ yulin’s “R tis 


and Learn 


, nor 


tt mentior 
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Times; or, Jehu in his Proper Colours, Lond., The story expl ins Shakespere, and Shakespere 

ll us tl : 


1654, 4to. (qy. by the same Edw. Lane). This title 

Watt obtained from the Brit. Mus. Catal. Printed 

Book Jonun E, BatLey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 


Nicnt,” Act 1. sc. 3, v. 135 (5% 





befor 
Mals pictur 


Having no kr ledge of bowls, I 1 while 
cordially agr in Mr. Ma vs 1t rks on 
il. ae | l of ¢ line. But there eem to me 
three object the attempted explanation of 
mist M ture First, Maria never 


called Mal, o Mal, or Moll, elsewhere in 
the play, neither by Sir Toby, nor by the ¢ 

by any one elsé This famil 

almost seem to be studiously avoided, and 
bably for a1 n I sh 
sav that Mal 1 be 

not yet exploded, that John Fal 
plump though withered A in of H 
is née irily pr 1 | | 


proved by the name t e the | 
| Sir John Falstaff 


lown, nor 


ir abbreviative would 
to pre 


} 
xe 


I] com 
Mar 

the S r ‘ 
pple Jol ) 
torical of 1 Henry VTJ., tl 
that the former died in the beginning of Henry V. 


reign being of no serious unt peconaly, 


trif 
e t 


cannot be 
taken, o1 
that, 
have had | me ermaid’s ”—she 1 not 


n that rank-ol 


that M 








so far explains the story as tot n’s 
name, one Mistress Mal. If she were Moll Cut- 
purse, we have one most likely to hit upon and 
perform a trick so gulling and so profitabl 


ible 
ie, 
B. 


Nu HOLSON. 
9 


SC. 2, 


1e Courtesan 


“ HAMuet,” Act It. 


166 (5% S 
203. 
“ And either the devil, or throw him out.” 

Dr. Brinstey Nu 

my proposed emendation of this line (5t® §, jy, 
103). First, that the omission of “ either” 
worse than unnecessary.” In reply, I ask } 
attention to the fact that this is not case 
omission but of substitution, the word substituted 
“tether ”), itself a Shakspearian word, differin 
from the word whose place it as i letter 
Second, “ the impossibility of scanni: 

as one of five feet.” That the line, : 
it, is a lame one I admit, and there woul 
in Dr. Nicnorson’s objection were there 
similarly halting lines in Shakspeare 
re many such. This is Ha 


» 2, 1. 


HOLSON states two objections t 


umes in one 


n 
if 
t 


one fro 
184 every whit as halting: 











bet 
“ My father! methinks I see my father,” 
As to the word “ tether,” I was led t l 
beca Shakspeare has in this p e represe 
custom n only a devil, } g 
brow beast mal havoc of the ; oe 
monst« istom,” ¢ R. M. Srenc M.A 
Manse of Arl t, N.B. 
“ \IEAsSUR MEA \ s 
I ll (5 Ss 5. —The l 
( idio’s “ deli I pur ¢ deprive 
of light ” mal ( I ) 
rejec Look for a momer he cor 
| ' the meaning tl hav 
Cl » so loves | t he hol l har 
hor ind would buy it the } f | 
vir H ru ‘ | l 
terr f death to } bod 1 
pulsing | will be lod 
oy | del l burn ¢ l] 
be blown ab the world : 
* Ay, but to die, and go we know not wher 
To lie in cold obstr nand t 
Thi - 
A kr uded « l nd ti 
To bathe i ry floods, or 
In thrillin i t ¢ 
I not as plain a ‘ he tl t ‘ 
ipplied to the spirit cor the 1 rs of 
the spirit, j t] ppl } ( é 
the goodly powers « Sur tl ) And 
that the word “delighted” is ] word 
for this purpose is clear. It is formed 
noun “delight” (not the ver! me } 
ing or full of delight,” just as ( é ! l 


a “mind full of content.” 
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As he returns to Tun 








rhaps some favourable « 
> same addressed to Mr. S 





Whose works appear by no means faint 
Sure Ruben’s there with brush & paint; 
Or Aristotle is come back, 

Who nature sought without respect. 


Phere Dogs & a1 





« Cats like life 

The feather’d tribe of red 

th & Velvet they ’re prepar'd, 
Appear as tho’ by nature rear’d. 


e seen, 





xX green, 


His Camera Obscura too, 
Microsc » to take the view 
Of nes, which gratify the mind, 





l you may | 





o mons in the / Primer oj Lome 
p. 06) Lhe words are 
] TAT LS TEL Kpa, 
q) low | I Té 7 LS, 
\ s S. T € Ke \ \ € LKETALO, 
The Z f the Iliad, tk h in the } t of 
ng 1 violent language to h wife, 
t ) pute to her any literal desire 
for a ) g l Damm, Lev., s.v. 
( § So wie er d Haut und Haar” 
he ere with hide 1 hair), “ Jl. iv. 35, et 
‘ perbole ad significandum im od 





“=o / P JOE T i ° 
\i- S c S s €1)) 
; ] 
Vy = € é él r e0p yas, 
Os es OS ONS YE KUVAS Ke Tad kK 
S / i* i - 
Mr. G ye refers to this under the “ ferocity 
rA p. 4 »: “In his ove or WI h he 
ers the wish, ‘ Would I could bring myself to 
devour thee.” “ Devour” is a very mild equi- 
valent for a wish to carve and to itraw. The 
wish is not repeated; but Achilles, laying his 


hands on the body of Patroclus, promises among 
other things that it shall be honourably burned, 
] given to the dogs. And again, 


Ty ) LTT EEL aAAd KUvE rou. 
xxi. 183. 

The promise as to the dogs is broken, that as to 
the body is evaded. He does not give, but sells it. 

Mr. Gladstone (p. 66) discovers a similarity 
between Zeus and Falstaff. On behalf of the 
latter I must say that I think the modern as 
superior in humour as inferior in strength. There 
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is another resemblance which I have not seen 

noticed. Ancient Pistol threatens his prisoner 

and relents, after the style of Achilles ; each also 

applies a canine epithet to his victim : 

« Pistol. Bid him prepare, for I will cut his throat 

Boy. He will give you two hundred crowns ransom. 
Pistol. Tell him my fury shall abate and | the crowns 

will take,” 

And finally 

“ Though I suck b! 
Follow m ’ 


«ld I will some mercy shov 


Reigate 


A a ma BLI Cav cu Crocx.—A new clock 
and chimi I Appia have been just erected in 
the pasich death of Str 1, and short ly before the 
work was completed an interesting article appe ared 
in the Stroud News on “ The Old Church Clock.” 


The venerable time-keeper, it said, which was 
being superseded, h “¥ ne duty for upwards of | 
in 1674. <A 





two centuries, having been erected it 
clock had existed for 1 iny years before that date, 
as shown by the parish accounts, and it remained 
on hand for some years, for in 1679 the church 
ld 


‘ 


wardens “received of Thomas Hawker for ye « 
church clock 00 12 00” [12s i i 
in “ The accompte of Richard Arundall and Richard 
Watts, churchwardens of the Chappell of Strowde 
and Dyoces of Glour, for the yeeres of our Lorde 
God 1627 and 1628,” are, “ 


of Strowde wch they gave towards the making of 


























during all that interval the pointers continued to 
indicate 9°50. In 1721 the Rev. Wm. Johns. who 
had been minister of the parish for about thirty- 
two years, bequeathed “twenty shillin gs yearly to 
him whom the parishioners may appoint for keep- 
ing in re pair the clock and chimes.” Is this 
benefaction still available?) The c m0} iler of the 
article adds :— 

“ The Wm. Holloway before referred to was probably 
the chief clockmaker of the town. His name appears in 
several church levies made between 1670 and 1680, by 
which he appears to have been an owner and occt upier 
of property in the town. His name is also found in an 
account of ‘Money collected in the Parish of Strowde 
for the redeemeing of Christians out of Slavery from the 
Turks in the yeare of our Lord God 1670 by Mr. Robert 
Pleydoll Minister and Thomas Ridler and Samuel Bubt 
churchwardens.’ In 1678 William Holloway was chosen 
as one of the churchwardens, and during his year of 
fice the great steeple and the little steeple (then 
existing) were pointed, and a church levy was made 
to meet the expenses of the ye: Ar. Mr. Holloway 
death occurre od in 1693, and the following epitaph was 
inscribed on his gravestone :—‘ Here eth the body 
of William Holloway, Watchmaker skillfull in his Pro- 
fession—sincere in Religion—Having spent 61 years 
measuring the motion of time departed this life to know 
eternity the 16th of March, 1693.’” 








KINGSTON 


“ Hac.”—We find in Froissart’s account of the 
battle of Crecy, “ Anglois, avoyent un grand 
g ,’ &. This word haye or 

vie, 2 hedge, comes from the Latin haga 
medieval), which is of German origin, and also 











the cl k, 01 00 fll ; lia Curr of gives rist to the bird called | ward, according t 
Cirencester for new makein 504100 achat Th s hedge, haq means “ enclosur 
Then follows in German, as any rood dictionary will show 
The accompte of William Warner and Giles Gardr that which encloses as well as that which is 
churchwardens of ye Prish of Sts wde in ye yeares anno losed. The word used by Froissart well dep 
_™ ps ; ‘a Me GC SR y fi r. for h soldiers as a hedge or obst icle to the 
clock and 3 OF | Genoese crossbowmen. If hag has any 
Pd. for lead and nayles for the Dyeall | connexion with the Low German hacke, the ide 
Pd. for the Kings Armes carridg Uo US 00 | of cutting — be included ; but which is the 
fr a a hee Ne * K = : a0 AR I Tr ginal one I leave to more learned men to de ide. 
Oollected and 1 ie we ~ To hag, cut, oul for the purpose ¢ oneies ng 
aforesd would lead to the signification of a object cut 
sy money up] a ( r Levy 4 > 8] into a certain form. H. F. We OLRY‘ 
Received of sevrall psons u i gifts 0210 6] Coxheath House, Linton, Maidstone 
(1679) Pd. W am H way tf mending 
ye church clock Oz ' Otp Names or Reciments.—In 1747 ther 
| 82 I LH ory E r repairi the | w » fear to ops of Horse Guards, two tt ops are 
pan cee a ee on | called the Scotch ; the Grenadier Guards Royal ; 
Pd 3 00 00 | the Regiment of Horse Guards Blue. Horse—lst, 
Pd. chymes 60 05 ¢ King’s Regiment; 2nd, Queen’s Regiment; 6th, 
Pa. fi 00 04 06 | King’s Carabineers. Dragoons—lIst, Royal Regi- 
Me a ee ae + o9 | ments. 2nd, Royal North British or Scots Greys, 
te i ‘oe les ad cut of ve crate wart 1 formed of old troops; 3rd, King’s Own Regiment ; 
longinge to ye chymes ; . 01 05 09 | Sth, Royal Gren. Dragoons of Ireland ; 6th, formed 
Received for ve old roope belonginge vnto }at Inniskilling; 7th, raised in Scotland; 8th, 
ye chymes sold for . 61 00 00 | raised in Ireland; 15th, raised from Kingston’s 
The clock and chimes had for many ye ars | Horse. Foot—I1st, Regiment of Foot Guards; Qnd, 
before they finally ceased (some seven or eight | Coldstream Regiment; 3rd, Scotch Regiment. 


years ago, I believe) been most irregular, and | 


Foot—Ist, Royal Regiment; 2nd, Tangier or 
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Queen’s Own Regiment ; 4th, Tangier Regiment ; 
7th, Royal British Fusileers ; 18th, Royal Regi- 
mentof Ireland ; 21st, Royal Scotch Fusileers ; 23rd, 
Royal Regiment of Welsh Fusileers ; 31st, formed 
be marines; 40th, formed from independent 
companies; 41st, Invalids; 43rd, formed from 
independent companies in the Highlands of Scot- 
land; 44th, First Marines, to the 53rd, Tenth 
Marines. The 60th and the 61st had two battalions. 
Eleven new regiments, called after Cornwallis, 
Pawlett, Mordaunt, Cholmondeley, &c., were raised 
in 1741. Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


Earty Dovrte Scrname.—The thirty-seventh 
report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records 
contains a calendar of rolls of the county palatine 
of Lancaster, one of which refers to the outlawry 
of John Hudson Stevenson, of Tatham. This is 
dated 18th March, twelfth year of Henry IV. 
This is a ve ry early instance of the use of a double 
surname. Witiiam E. A. Axon. 


EpiTari.— 


“Sis les ely bud, so young and fair, 
all d her ice by early doom, 
Sent came t how how sweet a flower 





In Paradis se would bloom.” 


As Ido not think the 
' ly , y +} } 
generally known, t uch en seen on 
tombstone, perhaps it sd +: be worth recording 
is the first of nine stanzas, 
1 


authorship of the above is 
it child’s 
and was com- 


i 
Miss Roberts, of Holyhead, 





» « the death of her sister M ry, 2g 1 

I do not quot Ae remaining eight verses, 

may be seen in the Evangelical Mag. 

i, p- = 36, whence I have taken the above 
H. G. C, 


Basingstoke 


Josern ArncnaAmMBavutt.—The following extract 
thy ished History of Buel 





from publ 
Count ; neral W. W. H. Davis (one of the 
U.S. Commissioners to the Paris Exposition), will 





interest European readers of “ N. & Q.” 

“ Joseph Archambault’s life was one of vicissitudes 
and varied experience. Born at Fontainebleau, France, 
in 1796, and left an orp yhan, he became a ward of the 
empire thr fan influence On leaving the 
military hes l hs e was attached to the suite of Napoleon 
asa page, and subsequently to that of Josephine. On 
the emperor's return from Elb ya young Archambault was 

again attached to his suite and shared his fortunes. He 
was wounded at Waterloo and left on the field; but 
rejoining the emperor he was one of the twelve selected 
toaccompany him to Saint Helena. When ordered to 
surrender his sword on the Bellerophon he broke it and 
threw the pieces into the sea. At the end of a year he 
was sent to the Cape of Good Hope, where he was con- 
fined for a time, and thence came, via England, to New 
York, where he landed May 5th, 1817. He spent a year 
at William Cobbett’s model farm on Long Island, who 
was his fellow passenger, teaching French to his son and 
receiving instruction in scie ntific agriculture. Archam- 
bault was a frequent and welcome visitor at the house of 
Joseph Buonaparte, at Bordentown. He first went into 

















business in New York, but that proving unsuccessful, he 
came to Philadelphia, and thence to Newtown, where in 
turn he kept a hardware store, practised dentistry, and 
was host at the Brick hotel. He spent most of his active 
life in this county, where there are many who remember 
him, He took a deep interest in the volunteers and 
commanded the Union Troop, a fine company of cavalry, 
for several years. He served as — and major in 
the civil war, and died in Philadelphia in 1874, at the 
age of seventy-eight, leaving a widow, five children, 
thirty grand, and two great-grandchildren. He was the 
last survivor of the suite that. accompanied Napoleon into 
exile, and is known in history as ‘the younger Archam- 
bault.’” 
UNeEDA. 
Philadelphia. 


Marsnau Buvcner, Prince von WaAnLSTADT. 
—In Kelly’s once popular History of the Battle of 
Waterloo (4to., 1817), adorned with many portraits 
of the heroes of that event, Marshal Blucher is 
invariably called Prince of Wagstadt, showing 
what very little knowledge we had of German or 
at least Prussian honours at that period. 

HAtt. 

Lavender Hill. 


Manor Rotis.—May I draw attention to the 
following quotation from Kemble, and express a 
hope that something will be done? If co-operation 
could be obtained, I would gladly bear my burden 
of the work :— 

“It is deeply to be lamented that the ry early 
customs found in the copies of the Court Roll in Eng- 


land have not been collected and published. Such a 
step could not possibly affect the interests of — of 
manors or their stewards; but the collection rould 


furnish materials for law and history.”—Kemble’s Sa 
. England, vol. i. ch. ii. p. 5 





RENCE GOMME. 


Lorp Patmerston on Lorp Hoventoy.—The 
following jeu desprit has been published in the 
Inquirer, and is believed not to have appeared in 
peint before, and may be worth a corner for pre- 
servation in the pages of “N. & Q.” The lines 
are said to have been written by Lord Palmerston 
apropos of a discussion relative to the proper pro- 
nunciation of the title taken by Mr. Monckton 
Milnes on his elevation to the peerage 

“The Alphabet rejoiced to hear 
That Monckton Milnes was made a peer, 
For in this present world of letters 
But few, if anv, were his betters, 
So an address by acclamation 
The y eotas d, Oy congratulation, 
And H, , G, T, and N 
Were ote n the address to pen, 
Possessing each an interest vital 
In the new peer’s baronial title. 
"Twas done in language terse and telling 
Perfect in grammar and in spelling 
But when ‘twas read aloud—oh, mercy ! 
There sprung up such a controversy 
About the true pronunciation 
Of said baronial appellation !” 


RAYNER. 
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between J 1) ple, eldest daughter of 
J S Knight and Baronet, 
im { Dunl younger of Baldoon, with 
wok of tte B 1) r, of Baldoon, his 
ther, M l W the original 








rt T)~ 7 
This t I 
I to dip a ‘ 1 I sa ) 
for I t pret t master of ¢t > and if an 
observat sl ve I le ma assisting to you ir 
your treatis I it ! ! 3 ny yes 
it K i t t wo t 
get for i x ng to be 
the best uve to judge of tl gin of 
nations, after \ t ave from 1 tion 1 his 
tory D d l | 2, publisl 
for the Surtees 8 
G. L N ( i 
“ \ P: ( I Ww rt] y g 
that in the 7 f Aug l, 1878, tl 
i l I n nt of 
i on P } eof L y 
nd | the throne of ¢ 
There } between t ‘ 
of the ley t of t “ Coun 
ad’ All i whom we ] i 
long yin“*“N.& QO J. M. 
‘ ' } ] ht 
I : rl re number owers called 
Follies The « ‘ bu by th rea 


rise by i thes hiers I 
lack vent over t tl isag 
these clothiers n they | 
assemble in companies, and murmur for lack of living, 
and so pick or irrel or other to stir the poor com 


mons, that be as idle as they, to commotion. And some- 
times, by occasion of wars, there must needs be some 





01 The Earl of 
inbars of Baldoon, 


nd amor I ! D family papers at St. 


stay of clothes, so ae they cannot have always like sale or 
vent; at every which time, if the said clothiers should 





take occasion of commotion, they think it were better 
that there were none of them in the ulm at all, and 
« nsequently that the we 1 were uttered unwrought over 
sea, thar it wrought here A ¢ 


1 to hav 


f ad 
| Shake peare, 
| To. t] 
by the immo 


Rirry u esSuLyV 


cing over 


] 
} f 


I . ume fi 


ait Ai 
resided at the 


mayor in 1711 





obliged us witl 


this rustic Bard. 





a] 
otation and citation pamphlet 
ul Shakesper 1 t remarkable 
As fat my r , ae 
over, this t tation ox 





letters, 1 met with one adi 
lfield Hall, 


> 
Robert Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy i iven. that 


to his habit 1 thougl ust 


efore his marriage, when he has been pictured 


her. It seems to prove that in ] 
+] ‘ } 


late nd l ful as in] 
WituiAm Ginson Wa 
Ross, Herefordshire 


renort 
e to 
le her 
laily 
1 has 
4 Cs, 


number of my great-grandfather’s 
lressed to Miss Young of 
in which the following a it of 


be of some interest to vour readers. Any in- 
forn n relative to the Lofft family (who ori- 


m Wales, but who seem to have 
¢ 


eginning of the last century in St. 


Albans, Hertfordshire, of which Charles Loft was 





will be gratefully accepted by me. 


The extract from the letter is as follows :— 
“T am sending this Day to Town the ‘ Farmer's Boy, 
the MS. which was sent me while Mrs. Young & you 


ur company. The Author is a poor, 


and I believe quite uneducated Man: but it is a very 
charming and most lovely rural Poem. I hoy 
published the Board of Agriculture, to whom cet tainly it 
is not foreign, will find it and its Author worthy of their 
Attention. Suffolk will have reason to pride herself in 


when 





Ease & clearness of Style, Justness of 
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or thought, pleasing and pathetic imagery, benevolent 
Id sentiment, picturesque Gescrip tion of rustic employ- 
er ments, and a most sweetly flowing versification, cha 


nd racterise this. Care. Lorrt, 
- E. A. Lorrr Ho.pen. 


PoriticaAL Prornectes.—Of all forms of pro 
phe vil the attempt to foretell political events 
seel the most rash. The recently publi he 
oe Conversations u th M. Thiers, M. G vot, a 
. abound in such attempts, and Thiers is the most 
: fluent nd confident of the prophets. A very 
: striking instance is the following. He says, “1 





cannot understand the Prussian system... . 
al on . : . 
They are ruining their finances, ruining their 
n re a thair on ones } o hed 
industry, and their great army will be a bad one. 
r . Arm) 
} I fear that Pru t on the eve of a great dis: 
tel vol. 1. p. 326). This was said in 1860. In 
1866 the Pri ns crushed Austria, and five year 


: later they were in Paris. JAYDEE. 


uecries. 
correspon lents desiring ir rmation 
, to affix their 
1 order that th 





[We must re 
y matters of only 
names and addresses to 
answers may be addressed to tl 








. 
Ars.tey AND Catpicotr Famities or THAKE- 
: HAM, Sussex.—Can any of your correspondents 
> help me to solve a difficult point in the pedigree of 
) the above familie In tracing the descent of 
Ann, the third daughter of Sir Edward Apsley, 
Knt., of Thakeham (he died Jan. 4, 1610), | a 
that she married Mathew Caldicott, of Withia 
co. Sussex, and left a son, Rishare Caldicott, a 
, Selmest a d Gra ghter of William 
; Boys, ol Hi wkh t, co. and by Cordelia 


) daughter of Sir To hn Wildeg and had three 
daughters ol co-heirs, each of whom married and 

i had issue. But now comes a difficult point: it 

that Cordelia, a sister ‘of Grace Boys, the 
tichard Caldicott, of Selmeston, married 


‘aldicott, of Withiam, co. Sussex. Now 
y i8, Was this Mathe w the same as he who 





| 





married Ann Apsley, or did the latter have two | 
ne Mathew and the other Richard, who | 
the two sisters Boys? and if this w ; | 
the case, was Mathew the elder or younger son? | 
Did he leave any issue / I have hunted | 
hunted for some clue, but have failed in findin 





) 








| 
| 
much use to me as time is re i} 
D. C. Etwes. 

5, The Crescent, Bedford. 
Toxkiy’s MS. History or Corywati.—t ‘an | 
any of your readers assist me in discovering the 








present whereabouts of Tonkin’s MS. History of 
Cornwall? Davies Gilbert, in his Parochial His- 
tory of Cornwall, 1838, thanks “ Francis Bassett, 
Baron de Dunstanville,” for the use of the manu- 
cript ; and, in another place, speaks of its “having 
remained for some years in the possession of Mr. 
Whitaker” ilso an historian of Cornwall > who 
| “added to it various note and illustrations.” I 
shall feel particularly obliged by any information 


or suggestion on the subject. ' E, A.B. 


CoONSERVATIV!I Tor When did this new 
name for Tory first come into use I find it men- 
tioned in Willis’s Pencillings by the Way, London, 
George Vertue, 1844. The following passage, in 


wi h he word « rs, taken from | ter XXIl 
written at Edinburgh, and dated Sept., 1834: 

* The gre t ‘Grey Dinner’ had been given the day 
before, and politics were t only subject at table. It 
h ad | en my to t to be thrown ipally among Tories 





(Ce ut s the new name) since my arrival in Eng 
ood. and it was difficult to rid 1 If once of the 
impress a of a fortnight just passed in the castle of a 


Tory earl.” 
F. D. 











Coittte: Con.—Can any learned Irish corre- 


spondent of this journal favour me with the exact 
position of these wood , Which are or were some- 
where in Connaught ? D. F. 


Hammersmith, 


‘GREAT PRAISE TO Gop, AND LITTLE Lavp TO 
rHE Devit.”—I want to verify this grace, attri- 
buted to the king’s (Charles I.) fool against Laud 

I \TT URY 

“HoneEsTY 1S THE BEST roLicy.”—Archbishop 


Whately observes upon this proverb, in Intro- 
ductory Lesst 
Lon 1 \ 1855 
“ For though it is 
* Honesty is the 








he who acts altogether on 


I » 
that motive alone is not an honest man; nor is he train- 
ing himself to become such. His conduct, indes j,is in 


matter of polu 


itself honest, but it is in him on : 
He will indeed have been fort z a habit, but only 
a habit of prudence, not of j And, accordingly, 
he will be very likely to wrong ond lef raud his neighbour 
if ever he has an opportunity of doing s0 with impunity.” 








} 


What is the earliest use of this proverb ? It 
seems from the rhythm to have an English source. 


ny, and Colonel Chester has very hs ndly helped | It is not unlike the sentiment in “Justitia sine 
e, but without success. Richard Caldicott’s of | prudentia multum poterit; sine justitia nihil 
Selmeston) will is dated Aug. 16, on and was | ¥ 9 bit prude ntia,” of Cic., De Off., ii. 9, and 
proved Oct. 17, by Grace Caldicott, relict adem utilitatis, que honestatis, est regula,” 
and executrix. An answer direct would be <« ‘bid. . 18. But it is contrary to Juvenal, 1, 74: 


“ Probitas laudatur et a 
MARSHALL. 





NicHotson’s C iTy.—Can any of your readers 
Ip me to the loos ile of a certain foundation of the 
ast century known as Nicholson’s Charity? I 
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believe that it was in some way connected with 
Cambridge, and that it was intended for the aid of 
widows of the name of Nicholson. A print of the 
founder of this charity, Isaac Nicholson, “ Custos 
Bibliothece Mappesiance ” in St. John’s Coll, 
Cambridge, published in 1798, represents him as 
mes the college with sundry books under his 
arm. The profits of the print, we are told below, 
are to be devoted to Addenbrooke’s Hospital in 
Cambridge. Was Cambridge the home of the 
charity? Particulars will be gratefully received 
from local antiquaries by E. Waxrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead. 


“ AT THE BLUNT.”— 

“You write me word, That I’m out of Favour with a 
certain Poet [Dryden], whom I have ever admir'd for 
the dispr portion of him and his Attributes: He is 
a Rarity which I cannot but be fond of, as one would be 
of a Hog th at cot ild fiddle, or a singing Owl. If he falls 


on me at the Blunt, which is his very good Weapon in 
Wit, I will forgive him, if you please, and leave the Re- 
partee to Black Will, witha Cudgel.” Familiar Letters : 
Writte hy th Right Hono hl : late Earl of 
Rochester, and several other Persons of Honour and 
Quality, London, 1697, p. 5. ° 


What 
“at the 
Paris. 


is the exact 
blunt”? 


meaning of the expression 
A. BEeLsjaMe. 


Leman Famity.—In 1645 William (afterwards 
Sir William) Leman was M.P. for Hertford. Can 
any of your correspondents tell me who is his 
present lineal descendant, and give me the date of 
a claim made by a mechanic of Nottingham, John 
Leman, to the estates of the above-mentioned Sir 
William as his next of kin? 

Cuarwes E. 


Women.” 
Chaucer, vol. iii. p. 


LEMAN. 


—In 
340, 


Cuavucer, “ Lecenp or Goop 
the new edition of Bell’s 
to the line, 

‘With pottes ful 
is the follow 
set fire to the 
Is it not mor 


of lyme they 
ing note: “ Probably quick-lime to 
vessel,” The scene is a sea-fight. 
probable that the lime was to be 
thrown into the eyes of the enemy? It is plain 
that quick-lime would never be used to fire a ship. 
The notes are usually good, but the edition fails 
grievously in one important point—the lines are 


goon togedre,” 


not numbered. GWAVAS, 
“Om Om urum.”—Prof. Bryce, in his Trans- 
caucasut, p. 309, tells us that in the great 


Armenian convent at Etchmiadzin there is a bell 
bearing in Tibetan the Buddhist formula, “4m 6m 
hrum.” What is the meaning of the inscription, 
and who brought the bell from Tibet to Armenia? 
A. L. Mayuew. 





Oxford. 


“ TETUANUIREIAITERUIATEA.”—This name ap- 


pears as the first name of a lady in the list of 





marriages in the Guardian newspaper of August 28, 
It would be interesting to know its derivation. Is 
it a single name, or like the celebrated one 
proposed by Littleton for the London Monument, 
** Fordowatermannohansonohookerovinerosheldono- 
davisianam,” which, being in fact a compound of 
the names of seven successive Lord Mayors, he 
terms “an hepstatic vocable ” ? 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Sir Matrnew Hate.—Some years since I read 
an account of a trial at Chelmsford or Chester in 
which Sir Matthew Hale, then Lord Chief Justice, 
disguised as a miller, sat as a juryman, exposed 
some acts of bribery, and finally took his place at 
the head of the court, and decided the case in 
favour of a poor but honest plaintiff. I have 
looked into his life by Burnett, by Williams, and 
by Campbell, but cannot find the story. Can you 
tell me where it may be found? . 


C. Wricur. 
** Suisses.".—Why are the concterges or door- 
porters called in St. Petersburg Suisses? Did 


the name originate in their once belonging to that 


nationality ? E. A. 
HAVERFORDWEST CastTLE.— When was Haver- 
fordwest Castle first converted into a gaol? 
A. B. 


Tue Prince oF WaLes THE GOVERNOR OF 
a Comrany.—In Knight’s Popular History of 
England, vol. vi. p. 41, sub an. 1720, it is stated 
that “Even the Prince of Wales was then the 
governor of a Welsh copper company.” What 
company was it ? West. 


TorTOSA AND GHIBELLETTO IN BEN Jonsox.— 
Will any of your readers kindly inform me— 

When the Genoese attacked Tortosa, and which 

whether the Spanish Tortosa or that in Syria, 
formerly called in Latin Orthusia? 2. Where is 
Ghibelletto, and what is its present name ! Both 
names occur in the quarto or 1601 version of 
Every Man in his Humour, and the dete rmination 
of either or of bot h of these que sti 7 will form 
valuable confirmatory evidence of the date of that 
first version of the "play. My searches for them 
have hitherto failed. Once I had thought that 
Ghibelletto might have been one form of Gibraltar 
(Ghibel-el-tar), but I cannot find that it was, nor 
do the dates of its sieges correspond. 

B. NicHo.soy. 





Wetsu Psatter, 1588.—I have a black-letter 
octavo book of Psalms in Welsh, dated 1588. It 
has no printer’s name on the title-page, but from 
the type and woodcuts there is little doubt it 
issued from the office of John Daye. The folio 
Welsh Bible of this date is common enough, but 


f\ I have never met with an octavo edition of the 
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Psalms. The rendering is not from the Great 
Bible version, but from the Bishops’ Bible of 1568 
I shall be glad to learn if the book is known to any 
of your readers. R. Dore. 
Huddersfield. 
Joux Kyox.—Is it known who the two ladies 
re, represented in a picture as receiving the Sacra- 
ment from the hands of John Knox? At the left 
of the picture is a pulpit with hour-glass. 
T MR 


Tuomas Nicnotson, Mayor or Warwick, 
1748 AND 1757.—Is anything known of him or his 
family? What were his arms? R. N. 

Beechingstoke Rectory, Marlborough. 


Tue Rev. Tuomas Poyrer in age was sent out 
to the parish of Jamaica, L.I., by the venerable 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, at which place he continued until his death 
in January, 1731-2. He is stated to have been 
a grandson of Col. Poyer, who distinguished him- 
self in the defence of Pembroke Castle against the 
besieging Parliamentary forces under the command 
of Oliver Cromwell in 1648-9. The undersigned 
will be thankful for any information respecting the 
ancestry and pedigree of this family. 

J. J. Latrine. 

64, Madison Avenue, New York, U.S 


EnsigNs AND Cornets.—In the Journals of 


House of Commons for the 24th of June, 16-45, 
we are informed that it was 

“ Ordered that the Ensigns and Cornets sent up now 
by Sir Thomas Fairfax, and all other Ensigns and Cor 
nets that have at any time formerly, or shall at any time 
hereafter, be taken from the enemy, shall be brought 
into the Heralds Office, by those persons in whose hands 
they do now, or shall happen to remain; to the end the 
same may be registred, and preserved in some convenient 
place there; and that they may be known what theyare, 
and when and where they were taken: and that W 
Ryley Esquire, Lancaster Herald at Arms, be solely in- 
trusted with the custody and safe-keeping of them ; and 
shall be answerable for the same, upon demand of both 
1ouses, or either house of Parliament, or of any com 
mittee, appointed by them in that behalf.”—iv, 184. 

I am anxious to know whether the register 
which William Ryley was instructed to compile 
was ever made, and, if so, whether it is still in 
existence in the College of Arms or elsewhere. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Poems ny Mr. Jerrerson.”—A second edition 
(8vo.) of this volume was published in London in 
1773, a copy of which is in the British Museum. 
The author's Christian name is given in the Cata- 
logue as Joseph, and he is described as an 
Independent minister. As he is certainly not the 
Joseph Jefferson, Independent minister, whom he 
immediately prec edes in the Catalogue, can any of 
your readers inform me if the former be correctly 








described, and give any particulars relative to him ? 

I have referred to the book itself, but it possesses 

no preface or anything whereby the author may 

be identified. H. G. C, 
Basingstoke. 


A Gotp Napoteoy.—Is a gold napoleon of 
Napoleon L., coined in 1815 (the year of Waterloo), 
of any value beyond its currency value of 20f. ? 


T. J. E. 


Tue Cree Forest.—May I ask some antiquary 
to give me references for information on the later 
history of the Clee Forest in Shropshire? The 
Antiquities of Shropshire gives the early history 
until the middle of the reign of Edward I[., and I 
wish to obtain some details concerning the period 
extending from the perambulation (taken in 1300) 
to the abolition of forest courts (temp. Charles I.), 
when the families of L’Estrange, Talbot, and 
Brigges were chiefly concerned. Where would 
the Pe rambulation of this and other forests be 
found, and would the forest rolls or other rolls in 
the |] Record Office give information about the local 
courts and matters of antiquarian interest? Would 
the Mytton MSS. in the British Museum supply 
that which is lacking in the county histories on 
this subject CHARLES BROOKE. 

Haughton, Shifnal. 

Autuors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

“Thoughts fly before they creep, 


Dreams come before one’s wiil.” 


W. E. Horny. 





Replies. 
THE ARMS OF CYPRUS. 


(5" 8S. x. 





{th 


The paragraph from the Atheneum, which has 
been copied into so many newspapers, and has even 
been thought worthy of preservation in the pages 


of “N. & Q.,” is (together with the explanatory (!) 
paragraph from the Standard) founded upon an 
entire mistake. 

The arms described certainly appear in the very 
interesting series of thirty-two royal and princely 
shields which adorn the monument erected in 
Westminster Abbey by James I. to the memory of 
his predec essor, (Jueen Elizabeth ; but the shield 
which contains them is not that of Elizabeth, the 
queen regnant, but that of her great-grandparents, 
King Edward IV. and his wife, Queen Elizabeth 
(Widville). 

It would, indeed, be “ interesting to discover on 
what grounds” either of the Queens Elizabeth, 
consort or regnant, could have based a claim to 
the title of “Queen of Cyprus.” The writer of the 
Standard’s paragraph may be assured that neither 
Sir William Dethick, Garter, nor William Camden, 
Clarencieux, ever had the smallest idea that when 
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the quarterings of Queen E] th Widy were | : ind Cyprus, this coat appears in the fourth place, 
born the bannerols at the funeral of her| thus: Quarterly, 1. Jerusalem; 2. Li . 
great descendant, any pretension to the “t <¢ voi 3. Or, a — runp. gu., on its shoulder 
Queen of Cyprus was recognized and legalized by | or (Armen 4. Arg., a lion ramp. gu 
the C 1] Her ( tl day.” A I tte 4 It is in = verv prol ible th t the 
of f { Cyprus do not appe t all] which figures in the arms of Lusignan was é 
upon tl to ‘ (Jueen I et] ( tl | from he ari of their sovereignty Che orig ] 
banne? carrie her funeral I} I proceed | art of I nan, Comtes de la Marche, wer 
to prove. The borne by Queen Elizabeth | Burelé of ter ind arg., and the several branche 
Wid I ) I y « c 1. Ar l of the |] renced these n Dy ti 
rat les, crowned or (Luxe g nt, | to them of me other ficur Tl the Roc} 
but } erly L I Quarterly, | ~G I f Its onan bars thi che 
an € ( een ray ; 2an A f | ron ile ys a bend ¢ the D 
of fle l I }. Barry of t | Coignaes d erenced with a label es: t 0 

> ‘ ‘ ! lion i] crowne ‘ | Er lish |} of Valence, D rl I Peml 
are tl ! not ¢ ( as pp t ( which al ae ended fre the Lu o 
Luxen g l to the pres by | to the bars eight or more martlets gul or 
its Gi Duke t G hree bendle » 2] and, finally, the De Li ns de Cl ineuf 
chief or, inted by another of tl nd,} which branch the ro ie of Jerusalem. Cynr 
ther ose of the first (U1 5. Gu., three nd Armet ! re differe d their « ! 
pa \ 1 a chief « label of five poi it t by tl lition » the | s of the cro ] 
(St. I Arg ‘ t n | lion 1 in pant Woopw 
(Wi The f of these gq el Montrose. 
Cue I th W é f é a 
mother, Jacqueline de Luxemburg, danghter of | « BETWEEN YOU AND I”: “LET YOU AND 
Pierre de Luxemburg, ( e St. Pol, by | “1” APTER A PREPOSITION, & 
wife Marguerite de | ter ¢ e Due |} eth © ~~ 419- x. 18. 12 
VAndrée. (The fourt) ter came from her | a & 15, 199.) 
creat 1dmother, S whter of Cor the law of grammar, it will be no 
les Ursins.) ve that J an and yo | 

The explanation of mistake t he ! on e not interchangeabl Grammar 
enfichs oles It f e fact that | lecis] n wholly worthless The only Cwsar 
the of the imper } e of L burg | Wise writer or speaker appeals to is ¢ I For 
happen to be ider 1 witl the y | my own part, I believe that grammars are qui 
prir the | of L who for three ; Sea OF the subject of personal pr 1S, and 
centuries 1 the throne of Cypr ‘ nall be Har le t the players, w may say “refor 
given | ( or. Richard Creur-de-Lion. to | {ther gether lhis is not the place for 
Guy » J onan, King of Jerusalem. As the | chapter on grammar, but it is the exact place for 
imperial | of Luxem! had not the slichte t | obsers tions and facts to be wi rked up by others 
connexi with the L ! laid | In regard to what f a ss no judgment, | 
cl to « over Cypi t. and | simply set down in order quotations fro1 ndard 
coul t ha eter either to | 01 popular writers and ask in “trut Im} ity 
QOueen E! 1 Widy or to her o crand- | What is meant by consuetud: the lex et norma 
dau ] r Elisabet] n re I Ihe ~ wt j but a reference to our epte 1 liter 
Cyp therefore, do not appear on t b of | ture? 
Elizal n West r Abbey. nor v they I. “ Between you and I” is as thick 1 plen 
born ral. ” | ful as the “ autumnal leaves that strow the bro 

I have remark that had the t been|in Vallombrosa.”. We will take a few rand 
borne f I n,and not to indicate Elizaheth’s | ex mples between ()ueen Elizabeth 1 Quee 
descent the imperial house of Luxer I Victoria 
could even then have been properly styled the Shakespeare (1564-1616 
arms of the kinedor of ¢ yprus The were * All debts are cleared betw eny 1 and I.” 
Arg., on rampant g In the ‘tered art _ , Aaachet . 
of the Lasleneee Wie al Ses le Aner * Pol. W I at is the matter, my lord ; 

S e Ha Between who He t, i 

* The arms of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, as Mrs. Centlivre ss 
now , alicn ramp. | “4 gentleman came g bet een hir il 
gu., ct » bars varied | 7 Wond il 
at the was some-| Congreve (1670-1729): 
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and I.” The Do Dealer, iv. 
Fielding (1707-1754) :— 
“ Between you and I, I think him as odd......a fellow 
as you can do The Virgin Unma l 
Garrick (1716-1779) :— 
“To-morrow, between you and I, he'll meet witl 


match.” The Lying } 


“ Whimsical and, between you and I, no f t 
mildest of her sex. Dit 
T. Moore (1779-1852) :— 
« As to having the regent—that show is gone by 
Besides, I ve remarked that (betw en you and I 
T DP, j 


“ Then the music—so softly the cadences die 
So divinely, O Dolly, between you and I, 
It’s as well for my e that there ’s nobody nig] 


The I ye Fi 






“ All this has been talked over between Hetty and I 


sare only a few out of a large pile, 
but they will suffice, and we pass on. 
II. “Let youand I.” This phrase is quite 


common as the preceding, and also sanctioned by 


r; 


right reverend authority. 
Mrs. Centlivre : ; 
“Don’t let you and I fall out.”—Zhe 
Farquhar (1678-1707 - 
Let my husband and I talk the matter over.”—7 
Beava's Strat ,v. 4. 
The Spectator (1711-1712) :— 
* Let thou and I the battle try, 
And set our men aside.” 1.7 
Dr. Johnson (1709-1784) :— 
“ Let you and I, sir, go together and eat a beefsteak in 


Mrs. Inchbald (1753-1821) :— 

“Come, come, Sir Robert, do not let you and I have 
any dispute Every One has has Faults, iv. 2. 

C. H. Wilmot (1774 

“Let you and I go where we can talk freely by our 
selves Don Quixote, pt. ii. i. 12 
These exan iples could he most easily multiplied to 
a great extent. But the next groups are still 1 
Startling. (1.) After a verb. 


Shake speare -— 


“Yes; you have seen Cassio and she together 
Othello, +, 2. 
Make me that nothing have with nothing grie ved, 
And thou with all pleased that hast all achieved. 
Rich. 11., iv. 1, 
The Hon. S ir Robt. Ho ward (1626-1698 
“What contrivance hath set you and I a-tilting at one 
another ?”— The Committee. 
Mrs. Centlivre, from The Wonder :— 
“She never cared for me after finding you and I 
together.” —iii, 1 
“She does it on n purpose to part you and J.” —iii 
e, it seems, imitate you and I.”—iv 
“The father had like to have made the gentleman and 
I acquainted.” —v. 1. 


“ 





“ Lissado and s] 


“T'll lay my life it will be a match between you 


took sister and I to the ‘ Dog ar 





Al 


y (1774 
‘ For thee and Kail hath it be 
Ye only of t mankir 
( fk 
Lord M lay (18 of 
* This book was given to the } 
een Mar Mist I C iF 
H. Kingsley 
“ God sending Jack I 
Dalton, C i 
“On our arrival, Agnes | lt 
her’s death, and resolved t 
England ” st page). 
Bu see the 7% 
‘it the box 
in | I 
2 sitian (nat 
‘he bt. H rd 
«FP r % rive s tv f 
» another a 
Vanbrugh (1672-172 
* Gaddir e er W c 
fi 37 
There four ner 
lord and | at least ten tir ! 
Colman (1762-1 
t was a sad thing fi I 
iH. Kingsley 
* You did right to « back to M 
L dy Barker : _ 
“With Jessy and I clinging to « 
Browning, Old Picture Fl 
“ Left for another than I to dis« 
(3.) After “ than.’ 
The quotati ons from Milton 


Bickerstaff (1735-1787): 
“In the evening Ensign S 


Souths 





XXV11., 
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Wilm« 


iii. : 
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Jackman, 
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Dickens 


“ Steadier and worthier tl 
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(4.) Miscellaneous. 
** My father hath left no child but I.” 
Shakespeare, As You Like Jt. 
urn thee up as well as i” 
Herrick, Go, Happy Rose. 
“ And soundest casuists doubt, like youand I.” Pope. 
“She could not do without a ladder, and who could 


ae Ar d l 


bring a ladder but him?”—Centlivre, The Wonder, iii. 1. 

“ When me and mine were starving that fellow refused 
[to assist me Edm. Kean. 

“Colonel Hubert talked of your singing. Do you 
think you can sing as well as me !”—Mrs. Trollope, Thé 
Widow Barnaby 

“She is no bad contrast to such a girl as me.”—Ditto, 
The Widow Married. 

“I do not suppose you will make two such friends 
gain as him and me.”—G. W. Dasent, J/alj Life, 
iii. 47. 

I end with two queries. (1.) Can the following 
line be justified ? 

“Wh ild be king save him who makes us free?” 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 
(2.) Have we not disjunctive indeclinable pronouns 
like the French lui, mot, &c.? and, if so, is not 
the whole subject cleared up at once? “ Modest 


ym over-credulous haste” i 
E. Connam Brewer. 


wisdom plucks 1 ft n 


sO crave al tter. 


Lavant. 


If Mr. Pick 
The Shan oY 
third edition, 
Lord Clon 
é, p. 139 

“C) urry, Cloncurry ! 

Why in such a hurry 

To laugh at the comical squire ? 

For though he ’s toss’d high, 

Yet you cannot deny 

That blankets have toss’d yourself higher.” 

And further, he will find that the Lord Cloncurry 
referred to (who was the first of that title) did 
not, strictly sy “speculate successfully in 
blanket 8," but was the son of an opulent woollen 
mer ha zh Street, Dublin; hence the refer- 
ence to “ blankets ” in the epigram in question. 


H. G. H. 


mp will refer to a book entitled 
: or, the Informer of 98, p. 
1866, he will find the epigram on 
irry as follows, and not as he quotes it, 


Lure 4s 


ant 


eins 
veaking, 


Freegrove 


Road, N. 


Mr. MAttocr’s 


“Lucretius” (5 §, x. 179.) 
—In the 


notice of Lucretius (“ Ancient 
Classics”) the remark occurs that Mr. Mallock has | 
innovated on the custom of his predecessors by 
employing the ottava rima for his versions. The 
diffusiveness, too, of the stanza as a necessity of its 
construction is noted. But no notice is taken of 
a version of a passage in Lucretius (bk. iv. lL. 577- 
593) cited by Sir Egerton Brydges (Topographer, 
i. 103) in a review of White’s Selborne, letter xxviii. 
It appeared first of all in Sonnets and other Poems, 
printed for Wilkie, 1785, and may have suggested 
to Mr. Mallock, if not the exact composition of his 
rhymes in form, yet the manner and tone of the | 


al ove 


translation. The passage in Lucretius begins with 
the words 
as .-per loca sola,” 
and ends with 
“ Fistula sylvestrem ne cesset fundere musam.” 
** Wandering amid deep woods and mountains dark 

Wildered by night, my comrades lost to guide, 

Oft thro’ the void I raised my voice ; and hark ! 

The rocks with twenty mimic tones replied. 

Within those sacred haunts, ’tis said, abide 

Fauns, nymphs, and satyrs, who delight to mark 

And mock each lonely sound: but ere the lark 

Wakes her shrill note to secret cells they glide. 

Night-wandering noises, revelry, and joke 

Disturb the air, ‘tis said by rustics round, 

Who start to hear its solemn silence broke, 

And warbling strings and plaintive pipes resound: 

And oft they hear, when Pan his reed hath woke, 

Hills, vales, and woods, and glens, the harmony re- 

bound.” 

The version of Mr. Mallock 
page 122. It commences with 
original :— 

“ Qua bene cum videas, rationem reddere possis 

Tute tibi atque aliis, quo pacto per lo 
It will be observed that the “ sonnet 
tion or paraphrase rather than a strict t1 
and that the voice of the lark an 
something after the fashion of the time. 

The reader will not fail to remark how 


will be 


line 


found at 
576 in the 


a sola.” 

in imita- 
nslation, 
mportation, 


18 


success- 


fully both the sonneteer and Mr. Mallock have 
escaped that verse-jingle of Busby, son of Darwin 
the Elder, which drew down on the former the 
mimickry of the Smiths in their Re) Addresses, 
as the mannerisms « f Father Darwin had woke up 
in an earlier day the mocking music of Canning 
and Hookham Frere in the pages of the older 
Anti-Jacobin. a 


Tue Waxworks tn Westminster Appey (5% 


S. x. 106.)—At the above reference a correspondent 
who uses the letter O. as his designation mentions 
a notice in the North Briton of 1763 of the 

‘waxen image of the Duke of Buckingham,” and 
adds that, from this notice, “it is evident that this 
object stood beside the coronation chair in the 
Confessor’s Chapel.” Probably he has met with 
the very interesting note on these waxworks 


(which I was permitted to visit a few years ago) 
in the Memorials of Westminster Abbey (third 
edition, pp. where Dean Stanley states 
that the effigy of the Duke of Buckingham, which 
lis. “the last genuine ‘effigy,’” “long lay in the 
Wrest Chapel”; and cites, as his authority, 


374-379), 





Westminster Abbey and its Curiosities, 1783, p. 47. 
I possess an earlier account, entitled 

* A View of the Wax Work Figures in King Henry the 

7th’ s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, Exhibited in several 

|< curious Copper Plate Prints, drawn on the Spot, and 

| accurately engrav’d by Messrs. James and Henry 

| Roberts, with An Historical Account of each of the 


| great Personages whose Effigies are here represented. 
A Work ne the Attention of the Curious.” 
| Lond., 17¢ 


8vo. 















tal 


lt 
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A plate is given, opposite p. 27, of the figure of 
the Duke of Buckingham. The previous plate 
represents the “ Dutchess of Buckingham, and her 
son the Marquis of Norm: inby”; and in the 

sount of these effigies it is said that they are 
preserved “near the Dutchess of Richmond’s 
Monument” in “a handsome wainscot press.” 
The very next article is that which describes the 
effigy of the Duke of Buckingham, of which it is 
only said that it stands “ in a handsome wainscot 
press”; but as — title-page, the preface, and the 
heading on p. 1 all agree in describing the figures 
as being in * foes VIL’s Chapel, I suppose we 
must conclude that in 1768 this effigy of the 
Duke of Buckingham also stood in this chapel. 

The subj t scarcely deserves the space which 
my comm \unication will occupy ; unless, indeed, it 
may be hen wht worth a note that the little pam- 
phlet to which I nave referred is stated in the 
pre face to be “ the firs t attempt ever made to give 
neat and accurate prints of the fine Wax Work 
Figures in King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel.” 
It contains vi-28 pages, eight copper cuts, and 
at the price of one shilling. 

W. Srarrow Srpsoy. 
[Keepe, 1681, says that Monk was in a case standing 
nst the west end of Elizabeth’s tomb (he was buried 
hat the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, in 





was published 





) e at the east end of Henry VII.’s Chapel 
the following funeral effigies were in presses 
Chapel, viz. Edw. III. and Philippa his 


Queen; Hen. V. and Katherine; Hen. VII. and Eliza- 
beth of York, and Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales, in 
ne press, with Queen Elizabeth, King James, and Anne 
his Queen in the other. He says nothing about their 
condition. Crull simply copies Keepe, as usual. Dart 
(who dates his survey 1723) gives engravings of figures of 
i Charles ‘Dutches” of Richmond (no Duke), and 
Gen. Monk, and shows their position on his plan 
rles IL. where Monk's m mument now stands; 
sess Of Richmond against north wall of easternmost 
f Henry VII.’s Chapel; Monk as in Keepe’s time 
The old statues of kings were over Islip’s Chapel. Dart 
thought he recognized Edw. III., Hen. V.; Elizabeth, 
and James I, They were in a bad state, the newest 
being worst. Queen Elizabeth had nothing left but her 
ruff to cover her.] 


PROVERBS WHICH HAVE CHANGED THEIR MEAN- 
tncs (5 §S, ix. 345, 470.)—I doubt whether the 
phrase or even the proverb adduced by Mr. Sotiy 
strictly comes under this head. Rather, they have 
been corruptly used, and are in danger of losing 
their true me: aning ry. A passage in Lyly’s Euphues 
and his England, 1580, may bear upon the first, 
though I do not think it favours the idea of help. 
Fidus is apologizing for the length to which his 
tale about himself has run: “ W ith this Philautus 
came in with his spoake, saying, ‘ Fidus, me- 
thinketh I could never be weary in hearing this 
discourse,’ &c.” (Arber’s repr., p. 291). Yet for 
all that he stops the flow of F das’ s eloque nce by 
his intervention. Again, in The Christmas Prince, 
acted at Oxford in 1607, Sunday says :-— 




















** Now that you know our names, great Prince, to make 
no further smother, 


We will go forward with our show, and talk to one 
another, 
And any one in gown or cloke 
Hath license to put in his spoke.” 
Miscellanea Antiqua Anglicana, vol. i. 
There is no allusion so far to the wheel. Is 
not the spoke in ich, speech spelt archaically 
(“Speak, &., & Spe soap a saying,” Peacoc k, Li neolnsh. 
Glossary.) Or, at least, do they not convey the 
idea of arresting the talk of others, and in effect 
do so, though without any unfriendly intention? 
Q.E.D. But in cases where the wheel is in- 
troduced the meaning of the full phrase, which, I 
maintain, is now exclusively that of an obstruction, 
a hindrance, comes out : ¢.g., Chilax, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Mad Lover, iii. 6 (1618), having 
overheard a plot which is determined to 
frustrate, says in an aside, ll put a spoke 
among your wheels.” This is still more hae — 





‘* Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi 
which take thus as a paraphrase: 
‘ His Parts be what they will, ’tis a spoke in’s Cart 
To be a Carter's son.’” 
Rd. Whitlock, Zootomia, 1654, p. 428. 
1633, has for his 
“ Hindrance,” “A spoke in a 





Draxe, Bibliotheca Scholastica, 
first entry under 
man’s cart.” 

As to the proverb, the first mention of it which 
I find is in the fourth edition of Camden’s 
Remaines, 1629, “‘ A man will not lose a hog for 
a half-porth of tar”; 1 next, in Clarke’s 
Paremiologia Anglo-Latina, 1639, “Lose not 
a hog for a halfpennyworth of tar.” “ Ne’er lose 
a hog for a ha’porth of tar” is quoted in Day’s 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, Act v., 1659. 
Ray follows this last form, but in the second 
edition of his English Prover ‘bs, 1 678, he adds to 
his previous note, “Some h it, ‘Lose not a 
sheep,’ &e. [which is Howell’s version, 1659}. 
Indeed, tar is more used about sheep than swine,” 
—an oversight of the real purport which is surpris- 
ing, ~_ as in his English Words not Gene- 
rally Used, 1674, he had written, “Hogs. Young 
sheep. Northan iptonshire.” A lamb, in fact, 
becomes a hog as soon as it is weaned from the 
ewe, soon after which it is ear-marked and buisted, 
i.e. the owner's initials are impressed on the coat 
with tar, and the omission to do this, in order to 
save a copper, risks the loss of the hog, and is a 
false economy. Remaining a hog till its first fleece 
is shorn in the following year, it then acquires 
anew name. The same confusion underlies that 
other saying, “Great cry and little wool, as one 
said at the shearing of hogs,” which has staggered 
many from a seeming allusion to swine. In your 
1 S. ii. 102, it was pointed out how Cowper in 
his Yearly Distress had been similarly misled. 
To a ship a ha’porth of tar could be of no 
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the editor of Ray n 1813, 

rilliant idea. Having perhaps 

1e2 n the provir , he thought 
the nexion between tar and ships irresistible 


and so penned this addition to the already bl 








detail: (1) “Monasterium est habitatio mona- 
chorum et aliorum religiosorum ” (including nuns 

(2) “ Prelatus et conventus monasterii” (Lyndw.. 
lib. ili, tit. 19, p. Regular canons had 


““domos religiosas ib., tit. p. § 


Ane! 








ing note. ““Others say. ‘ Lose n hip,’ & certain cases were regarded as monk France 
which Mr. Hazlitt has adoy he preferable} p. 581). “Conventus dicitur respectu eccles 
version, and placed in | text p. 431. That | regularis ” in distinction to cathedral and colleg 
wa nd pronounced n some | churches (ib., lib. i. tit. 2, p. 14). Churches with 
part f England, and w ) OT ) spe s}a community were “metropolitanie, cathedral 
1 S/ S/ other place- conventuales regulares, vel collegiate.” Conventus 
name he M t he f ‘ ie is sometimes used to designate a ch pter, and 
Ss Ss nd t N Ss} the canonesses of St. Austin were called “r ns, 
Ss Bu ng that tl I moniales.” As common dormitory and hall 
true t » | Const. Othonis, p. 6) were pecul r to the cloistered 
Mr. D | ( to Shal e, was led | orders, con tus was in one case used for the 1 
to ¢ T He two pl | fectory Const. Othobon t i) Monasteriua 
I ed w leep, natural « ne | became the name of even collegiate churches it 
from Drvyde A LGO7 G4 Germany, as Munster, and York, Southwell, 
other rhy of le er ¢ These | Lincoln, and Wimborne, and in other instance 
pr my mind t | I ip:| given in my Sacred Archeology. Cassian distin- 
no} Wer | hear it poker ell| cuished between monasterium 1 conobium in 
for | fit for feet, ¢ provincial | the monastic discipline (Collat., xviii. c. 9). 











WaALcorrT. 








pu noke in one’s wi f help, or|. A monastery 1 the actual building inhabited 
for | r shin to ve a ha’por of tar ; If by the monks, who then elves compose the cor ent 
not, I think we may refuse to bot e pl of | (conventus) presided over by the abbot or prior. 
recog ed |} lish proverbs wit] h meanings | The following extract from the Gesta Abbatum 
attached to ther Viscest S. Lean. | Monasteritt S. Albani (Rolls Series) will serve to 

Windham Club. show the difference in meaning between the two 

| words :— 

Monastery : Convent ( S 508 The “Ingressus est (Abbas Ricardus) usque ad ostium 
etym¢ y of these words declares of the | Monasterii forinsecum, et ibidem expectabat, usque 
difference of their mea Vi f fror prior et conventus priemoniti, solemniter induti, pr 
u P s—sinol pas ‘ e » | cessione devota, et cum classico campanarum solemni, 
tl] -» al and pet aan 4 ws ell Cor eum susciperent,”—Vol. ii. p. 193. i 
from the Latir meentus. ¢ mp. diet ad ie ities R. R. Lioyp. 
together 1 Lure to come, signihe on the ete it 
contrary, a coming together of people, an assembly,| It is submitted there is no distinction ; for in 
and so on, like ecclesia, to the pl ce in which the | Todd’s Johnson, edit. 1827, monastery 18 defined 

embly held. Hence I t De Off. Eccl.,\ to be a “convent,” and a « on is given fro1 
lib up. 15) says : “Inter ccenobium [ide || Dryden supporting that definition, and convent i 
wit] mventus| et monasteri ta dist 1it | defined to be “a monast ry,” “a nunnery.” 

Ca , quod monasterium p etiam unlu Joun Pixs, F.S.A. 
monachi habit nuncupat ccenobiu tel 

nor i plurimorum.” Cassian tl distinguishes Ratpen (5% S. x. 147.)—The pronunciation of 
between wstery and ¢ ent: the former may | this name has been what Mr. Weller would have 
he called as the abode of one monk only. the | called “a matter of taste and opinion” for more 
latter the abode of many. So that. strictly | than two hundred years. Butler in the middle of 
peakir n every conve there may be as n ny canto i. of Hudibras writes 

mit teries as there are monks, each monk, of “ A squire he had whose name was Ralph, 

‘ having eparate cell. This distinction | And in adventure went his half 

has. however. long become obsolete. and the words | Though writers for more state ly tone 

ire ed Ww perfectly synonymous. Yet it | Do call him Ralpho, 'tis all one ; 

oe . ae ae ~ at oe And when we can with metre safe 
must be admitt pow by monastery we | We 'll call him so: if not, plain Raph.” 
oe riarsp ae ~ = lishn Er = — ’ MA. | In Somersetshire both forms exist. The worthy 

| M.P. for East Somerset calls himself Rayfe Allen, 
| 


is the build 
community ; 


ly, monastery 


religious 


Spe iking ce neral 
convent the 


ng, 


but, in more 
' 


so probably did his ancestor of Prior’s Park, near 
Bath, the original of Fielding’s Squire Alworthy, 


ani 











} 
A 








presence 0 
would be uletiy rept 
es 

















Allen 


rw Ralph 











in the 
ynnexions, he 


ed by the reply, “ Do 


Ralph. If any person | of unit 
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ed Scotland 
t 


he land of tribute. i re 


after the Conquest, Scotland 





» found it in the f wing 
Norman French, before the Conquest, as L’ Echoies 








| 
you mean Ralph t f Rayfe, a Des s or L’escot, Latin Ncotus: since the Con- 
l with “ safe co as juest, say eleventh century, Nkot, Skotlandt, S 
vv , l, Escotl lL, Ese = t velf nd 
iN y out I rec ‘ r ; 
: ’ t Ralf enth ntur the 1e | V I . 
I i LG Deitl 1d. in n. Le Scot, De S 1, Le Nkot, 
J N \ late in f rteenth ¢ I & 
He spurt ul iw < Scot. Shot. S Teut Nhott 
T vot f } 
But I have me¢ n 1 ola poetry 1 ré vol at 1 old J } tary To th dav , 
t have been read Rafi And I have 1 Old | Romney Marsh all t led Neot nd 
of the name who comes from the west of | « < 1 lot.” meaning t nd obligation, 
1. and |} } ed hit f y " } 1 1 
- — . ; - ~~ a 1 is to be f 1 in oath taken by 
his ve il ca him, Rafe. As I] ¢-comen of I = a } Norman 
thi wht to know, I have alw ipheld rigin. TR. Scorr. FS.A 
+} n spite of Hudibras. : s 
‘ } 
G s Rica The passag ndec — = 
18, Long Wall, Oxford | J tron ] t, - 
ae ’ , vor ] misrepi tl Low does 
_ The pronun: " I aed by Mr rNN t mere t I hire pr 
s not confined to North Staffordshire. In Wak " j we t] I hire 
the word is very pron i otherwise, and rrespond minds hin . f provil 
to my 1 euphonious 1 ti - . It het 
pronounced in that way than in e hide v ’s ter than a 1 ) ‘ ves to 
general in England. he classed h a fox’s } ’ The word 
R. P. Hampton Ropert lis to be found in Lat] ’ Johnson 
Surely to prot Rayfe ‘nothing | “S | Nor ott}, tail « e animals wl 
nusual.” I | erstood that that | tails are very shor Lower that 
I 2, as well the be he name & recorded H red Rol 
Dd. C. B : | recor t] ng | ler ¢ 
|] rd I. in 1273 f mesne 
7.)—I ld imagine that the I thin] , hat S ' r 
( k I 
‘ J S tt or rather 5 I Pe) — oh ‘ l D 1 I I 
surnal of S Neot was | ' hey | ~ N 
ef tl C yur t, | . I } 1 
, As ) mn I 
y common in the thirteenth |, H Ne & :; — 
fr y with which it is | ere 38 Ay muspriy 1 the | g i trom 
1 tl 1e of the sept, v letter to Pepys, dated August 1 ye rn 
try between the Humber and th on oe — aa a oe 
northern Scottish wall between Forth and Clyde, lor ( : . in ~ tet mi waeve he 
nd the river of Forth, formerly known as the eate and eS mee 
“Scotwater.” TI rm Scotland, as applied at | PY Bray, 1 19, v 242 $ no ¢ the 
preset to North B n, was not at the Conquest portrait of b e! hor of H which 


fact that the name of S 
land, both having the 
tribute or tax. It w 
been applied in that sen 
time of Knut the Great, 


1 


abolished the (to them) odiou 


ind substituted a Scot 
lieu. Thus we find in th 
time of Canute the terms « 
shot, the origin of the la 
the term used in the S 
equivalent of Albania and 


nds were then known as 
Roman wall of Forth 


ime origin in term, Vv! 
uld appear first 


to have 
Danes in the 
+, who for a time 
is term of Dane Geld, 
um or Scot (tribute) in 
Saxon chronicles in the 
urcl -scot, war-scot, acre- 
id tax, and Skotland as 
andinavian sagas as the 


Caledonia, or the whole 


Lely painted for Lord Clarendon (Grainger, Bio. 


Hist. Eng., 1804, vol. iv. p.32). It h 





enyraved, and may perl be said to be the 

I ikeness which we have Butler. It must 
ce emel bered t] it | lil W pr bli hed 
id that ll he ] ed S re 

} + 

hout the author’s nan | h reds to 


i which he further on designates as a 
‘rambling, intemperate scribble,” uses for brevity’s 
ke Hudibras, in pla e of saying Sar uel Butler, 
uthor of I7udvbras. EDWARD SOLLY. 
JAYDEE in juires, “ For what word can Hudibras 
have been substituted?” and thinks that an “ odd 


1 


the 
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misprint” has taken place. He has, I think, 
created a difficulty for himself. Evelyn was speak- 
ing of a portrait of Samuel Butler, and calls him 
Hudibr: is. If he looks to the edition of Hudibras 
published by Bohn in 1859, he will find a foot-note 
at p. vii of the preface quoting Evelyn’s letter to 
Pepys of 1689, and the name is printed Hudibras 
for Butler there and elsewhere. So a picture of 
Charles Dickens might be styled a likeness of 
* Boz.” Gippes Ricavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford, 


Herp-soy Lore (5™ §. x, )—These lines, 
and the custom of agricultural labourers cutting 
notches on the whip-handles to represent them, are 
alluded to in “N. & Q.,” 3° S. viii. 507; ix. 41, 
and there entitled “Hag’s Prayer” or “ Hog’s 
Prayer.” See also, for further illustrative infor- 
mation on the same points, P. 403 of the former 
volume, and 3" §, vii. 114, 427, 467. They seem, 
from the accounts there given, to be peculiar to 
the county of Kent. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THe "7 or ArcyLe (5" §, x. 106.)—The 
query of R. W. C. P. regarding certain names of 
places mentioné a in an epistle of Pope John XXIL, 
and which occur in F. Theiner’s Vetera Monu- 
menta Hihernorum et Scotorum (Rome, 1864, 
No. 488, pp. 248, 249), can be identified to a 
certain extent. “Kilmachermat in Cnapedale” 
is evidently the parish church of St. Charmaig, in 
(North) Kn: P lale, Argyleshire, which belon ged to 
the eens of the Benedictine monastery of Kil- 
winning, in Ayrshire, who had obtained ‘the right 
of patronage to it from Walter Stewart, Earl of 
Menteth (1258 1g04 1). The chapels of “ St. Marie 
in Cnapedale ” and of “ St. Michael in Inwerlaxo” 
(not “ Inverlaxo,” to quote exactly the spelling of 
the scribe) were in the same parish, and the latter 
place appeurs to be Inverlussay, where there was 
once a see 1, or rather at Drimnacreige, near it. 
For additional particulars the following works may 
be consulted :—Origines Parochiales Scotic (vol. ii 
pt. i. pp. 39, 40); Sinclair’s Statistical Account of 
Scotland (vols. vi. pp. 255-265, and xix. 308-326) ; 
New Stat. Account, “Argyllshire” (p. 635); Anti- 
quitie sof A? yyl shire, by J. S. Howson (Cambridge 
Camden Socie iety, 1842, pp. 82, 83); Camerarius 
(p. 108), A. 

Richmond. 








Hunter’s “Deanery or Doncaster” (5% §, 
x. 107.)—I am able to state that Dr. Gatty’s pro- 
posed new edition of this work has received all the 
sanction which the representatives of the author 
are able to give. The work appeared in 1828 and 
1831 ; the author died in 1861. GWAVAS. 


I understand that a new edition of this valuable 
work will shortly be brought out by Dr. Gatty. 
C. J. E. 





Curtous Curistran Names (5" §, x. 106.)~— 
J. B. has hit the source of the many queer Chris- 
tian names we now meet with in ascribing them 
to the emigrants adopting the name of the vessel 
for any child who chanced to be born en route, 
I knew a young gentleman very weil who rejoiced 
in the heathen name of Astyanax. His father 
commanded the good ship Andromache, on board 
which he was born, and so, not inappropriately, 
became Astyanax, the son of Andromache. 

J. O. 


“THe LAND oR THE Ocean” (5S. x. 107.)— 
Does Hanprorp mean the Land in the Ocean? 
If so, the words are by Thomas Dibdin and the 
music by T. Attwood. Probably your correspon- 
dent can now find it with ease ; but, if not, I can 
send him the melody and the words. It is as 
stupid, slovenly, and ill written as most of Dibdin’s 
songs ; but for all that, it has what few English 
songs have now, even when well written—the right 
ring in the national spirit displayed in it. The 
melody ends on the third instead of the octave, 
which is not a good sign for the music. 

A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


ArcupEAcoN Jonnson, Founper or Uprine- 
HAM Scnoon (5" §S, x. 108.)—The Rev. Robert 
Johnson, who founded the above school in 1584, 
was Archdeacon of Leicester and Rector of North 
Luffenham (co. Rutland). There is in the chancel 


of the parish church, St. John B iptist North 
Luftenham, a brass plate bearing the follow ving in 
scription (I give it only in part, the whole pr 


be too long) ° 


“ Robart Johnson, bachelor of Divinitie, a painfull 
preacher, parson of North Luffenham 

“ He erected a faire free gramar schoole in Okeham. 

** He erected a faire free gramar schoole in Uppingham. 

“ He bought lands of Quene Elizabeth towardes the 
maintenance of them. 

“ He recovered, bought, and procured tl 
William Dalby in Okeham, Xc. 

“He was also beneficiall to the towne of North 
Luffenham, And also to the towne of Stamford, where 
he was borne of worshipfull parents.” 


: hospitalle of 


The church register records that he was buried on 
July 24, 1625. Harris Gipsoy. 


Liverpool. 


Archdeacon Johnson founded Uppingh am School 
and also Oakham School about the year 1584. The 
letters patent were granted by Queen Elizabeth in 
the twenty-ninth year of her reign. Archdeacon 
Johnson had begged from the queen some con- 
cealed Church a and from the produce of these, 
together with benefactions and libe ral gifts from 
his own purse, he founded the two sc shools. 

Curnpert Bepe. 


The epitaph on Archdeacon “ Robart Jhonson 7 
|may be found in Pettigrew’s Chronicles of the 








- 
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Tombs (Bohn’s Antiquarian Library), p. 86. It 
should be read as a model epitaph. GWAVas. 


Tae Resvuitpine or Sr. Pavti’s CATHEDRAL 


(5 S. x. 164.)—Dugdale devotes many pages of 


his History of St. Paul’s Cathedral to “A par- 
ticular of the several contributions made by 
sundry persons, and of other monies raised, first 
towards the repair, and afterwards towards the new 
fabrick of Saint Paul’s Cathedral” (edit. 1818, 
pp. 142-168). The total amount contributed 
from August 5, 1664, until March 25, 1685, is 
126,6041. 6s. 5d. The long list enumerates gifts 
by private persons as well as parochial and diocesan 
collections. Ido not find the Lytham collection 
set down in the accounts for 1678; probably it 
may have been included in a diocesan or county 
collection. 

Only a few weeks agoI received a letter from 
an incumbent in the country who was desirous of 
restoring his church, asking me, as one of the 
cathedral clergy, to make a donation to his re- 
storation fund, on the ground that his parish had 
contributed to the rebuilding of St. Paul’s on the 
occasion of this general collection. Do you not 
think, Mr. Editor, that I m ay plead the Statute of 
Limitations in reply ? The collection referred to 
in “N. & Q.,” 4 8, xi. 423, which amounted to 
101,330/. 4s. 8d., was made in 1631-43 (Dugdale, 


History, p. 109). W. Srarrow Spryrson. 
Lenetu or A Generation (5% S, ix. 488, 518; 
x. 95, 130, 157.)—On July 29 last died Mary 


Young in the ninety-eighth ye . of her age. I 
remember perfectly we ll her f: ither, Ambrose 
Coney, who died in 1842, also in his ninety-eighth 
year, so that the lives of these two persons, father 
and daughter, extended to very nearly 150 years. 
In the year 1841 there were living the repre senta- 
tives of four ; vener: utions of his lineal descend ints, 


T. W. W. 8S. 


A well-known historical instance is in the case 
of James IT. of England, born in October, 1633. 
whose grandson, Henry, Cardinal of York. died in 
June, 1807. The three generations lasted, there- 
fore, for 173 years and eight months. Still more 
remarkable is the fact that the Cardinal of York’s 
aunt by half blood, Queen Mary Il., died in 
December, 1694, that is to say, 1125 years before 
her nephew. With regard to the number of 
generations in a century, it will be remarked that 
these frequently v: iry in the different branches of 
the same fan lily. Thus, the male re presentative 
of the seni oe branch of the family with which I 
am connected, who is about the same age as myself, 
is the eighth, and Iam the si th, in descent from 
ourcommon ancestor. That ances stor died ; about 220 
years ago, so that in the one case there were not 
quite four generations in the century, and in the 
other not quite three. Ss 


Ue the We 





In the very interesting Life of the late Distin- 
quished Soldier Sir John Burgoyne, G.C.B., I 
think it is mentioned that his father was born in 
1722, that he fought as a captain in Cumberland’s 
army at Culloden, and that he died in 1792. Sir 
John was born in 1782, and died within the last 


few years. A. A. 
FunERALS AND Hicuways (4 §, xi. 213, 285, 
374, 433; xii. 96, 158; 5% S. x. 49.)—Dr. 


Cosuam Brewer's explanation of the “ pins” is 
quite satisfactory. Their use as a small fee, paid 
under the circumstances noted, points to a period 
when pins had a more appreciable value than at 
present, of which we have an illustration in the 
legal term “ pin-money ” for the provision secured 
to a married woman for her personal expenditure. 
As to his query whether a funeral passage gives a 
public right of way by law or custom, it is no 
doubt a widespread popul ir error, but one easily 
to be accounted for. In proving public user of a 
way, it is seldom possible to adduce evidence of 
acts of user, in open assertion of a 1 ght, in the 
presence of the owner of the land; and evidence of 
solitary acts of user is met by the objection that 
they were acts of trespass unknown to the owner, 
or that there was an implied permission as an act 
of favour. With the number of occasions on 
which, and the number of persons by whom, the 
way has been used without any interference by the 
owner, the probability is increased that such public 
use was known and submitted to by him. The 
passing of a public procession, of which a funeral 
would be a conspicuous instance, would be an act 
of notoriety capable of proof by a number of wit- 
nesses, and would therefore be an important fact 
in proof of public user. Persons far above the 
vulgar, seeing the stress laid on such a fact in a 
trial at law, might be excused for some confusion 
of ideas between a right of way established by evi- 
dence of a funeral procession and a right created 
by the funeral procession itself. A notion so 
originating would tend to its own confirmation, 
for, like the tenant farmer mentioned in Dr, 
Cosnuam Brewer’s note, even a lawyer might 
well hesitate under similar circumstances to allow 
a funeral procession to pass over his ground, know- 
ing the use which would be made of the fact in 
encouraging a popular belief in a public right, and 
apprehending that as a matter of legal evidence 
the fact might be remembered and used against 
him, when unable to prove the circumstances of his 
permission having been asked for and given. On 
the other hand, the refusal itself, by being attri- 
buted to the motive of preventing the creation of 
a public way, would encourage the vulgar error. 

J. F. Manrsn. 





Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


NIGHTINGALES AnD Cowstirs (5 S§. ix. 408, 
491; x. 36.)—No, cowslips are not confined to 
; ) , I 
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*retaceous and limes 
they fer clay, 


tatement. We 


tone districts. Sowerby says 
and my observation bears out his 
have plenty of cowslips in the 


pr 











red ul tone part of L ncushire, but, of course, 
no nightingales. P. P. 

Tur Monks or Mo Atuos (5 §. x. 8, 38 

-I th ‘ink that A. Be will find a creat deal about 
the monks of Mount Athos that will greatly in- 
terest him as regards their art school of painting 
in Didron’s M inuel ?Iconographie Chrétienne 
LS45. Th Ss, howeve r, wa published in Paris four 
years earlier than the Hon. Mr. Curzon’s work on 
the monasteries of the Levant. A. Warp. 

Mayfair, 

SHAKSPEARE : N Harvey, &c. (5 §. 
x. 86, 153. At present I cannot form a clear and 
full idea of the theory of the blood system that pre- 
vailed before Harvey’ discovery. As my account 
f it therefore would be somewhat imperfect and 
crappy, I defer trying to answer Mr. J. F. 
Marsn’s query. For instance, was thought 
that the veins and arteries carried blood to all 


parts of the body to feed them ; I cannot «juite 


make out whether they believed that the loss was 


made up by entirely fresh blood, or whether— 
though they knew nothing of the true system of 
the circulation—they believed in a@ circulation. 
But whatever their theory was, it is quite clear 
that Mr. Kennepy, in the interpretation he would 
rive to “the ruddy drops that visit my sad heart ” 
(Jul. Ces., ii. 1), has fallen into an error similar to 





that which led him to uppose that Shakespere had 
forestalled Newton. Bar. Glantvile in 1360 said 
(I quote St. Batman’s translation, which I have 
verified with the original Latin Augustine 
Ew ctwart id bringeth bloud from the Liver to 
the holownesse [elsewhere called the (right) cell] 
of the hart.” And ag And in Isidne it is 
sayd.... For the well [principium] of the veynes 
spring thereof |7.e. from the heart]: and it i 
hollow to receive bloud” (Batman, lL. v. c. 36). 
B. NICHOLSON, M.D. 
Shakespeare en to have anticipated the 
theory of the tid in 
“The moist star 
Upon whose influenc 1e’3 empire stands.’ 
Hamlet, i. 1. 


Also photography in 
“ The art itself is nature.” 
Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 
And the telegraph in 
‘Put a girdle round the earth 
In forty minutes, Mid. N. Dream, ii. ‘ 
aa Este. 
Birmingham. 
St. 


157. 


DuNSTAN’s ne-West (5t §, 


The relation between D. 


x. 112, 
J.’s reply and my 


paragraph on Gaultry Forest seems to be like that 





which connects Tenterden steeple with the Good- 
win Sands. I, Albertus Jones, Minimus, in- 
cide ry mention that the beautiful lantern tower 
of All Saints’, Pavement, is a familiar to 
Londoners, having been copied and set atop of the 
sham Gothic church of St. Dunstan. Whereupon 
Divus Joannes asks why I am so displeased with 


object 


this copy of a beautiful object. On the contrary, 
it is the sham Gothic church below that is dis- 
pleasing. But it is also interesting as showing 
how utterly incapable the architects of that day 
were of producing any original work that should 
harmonize with the old. And the tory of the 
architect’s fate, which I was careful to give as 
a legend only, is interesting too, whether true or 
not; for it shows the depth of the architectural 


ignorance which then prevailed that any man (I 
did not say any man) should be thought 
capable of supposing that a copy of a tower at 
York would pass muster as an original in London. 
If D. J. seriously wishes for a definition of “sham 
Gothic” let him pay a visit to the interior of St. 
Dunstan’s. The lantern of St. Helen’s at York is 
by no means so beautiful, nor so elevated, nor so 
striking as that of All Saints’, and I believe All 
Saints’ to be the original of St. Dunstan’s. 
J. M. 


ix. 429; 


sane 


Sr. Jonn (5% §. 
the effig 


those 


Tne KNIGHTS OF 
I think that mentioned by 
EARLSCOURT are not of Knights Hospit- 
allers, but of Knights Templars. Some confusion 
seems to exist in the minds of many with regard 
to these two celebrated religious and military 
orders. The Knights Hospitallers (now known as 
the Knights of Malta) appear never to have had 
justice done to them, and the ground for an ex- 
haustive history remains unoccupied. The order 
was founded at Je Tus; ilem about the middle « f the 
eleventh century, and was introduced into England 
in 1101, eighteen years prior to that of the Knights 
Te mee irs, and it was the last that was suppressed. 

The Knights Hospitallers (whose chief mansion was 
at Clerke nwell nigh London), being gentlen and 
soldiers of ancient families and high spirits, would not be 


x. 
29 
ow. )— 


res 


en 





brought to present to Henry VIII. such puling petitions 
and public recognitions as other orders had done. 
Wherefore, like stout fellows, they opposed any thought 


to enrich themselves with their ample revenues, and 
stood on their own defence and justification. But 
Barnabas’ day itself hath a night, and this long-lived 
order, which in England went over the grave a all 
others, came at last to its own.’’"—Fuller’s Holy Wa 


It is interesting at the present time to a 


that after the downfall of Acre, in 1291, the re- 
mains of this order took refuge in the island of 
args In 1310 they took possession of the 


island of Rhodes. From here, in 1522, they were 
driven by the Sultan Solyman (who ac -knowledged 
he had lost men by the hands of the 
knights, and as many more by disease). Italy 
now bee: ume their asylum till 1530, when Charles Ws 
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gave them the islands of Malta and Gozo ; but 
after the surrender of Malta to the French in 1798, 
the Knights Hospitallers, or Knights of Malta, be- 
came extinct as a sovereign body. 

It may be mentioned that when “ Mary as- 
cended the throne of England she restored the 
Hospitallers to their former consequence. Sir 
Thomas Tresham was elected the prior of Clerken- 
well: but within a twelvemonth afterwards the 
establishment was again suppressed by Queen 
Elizabeth” (Wallen). MEDWEIG. 


There is a somewhat mutilated effigy, in stone, 
of a cross-lerged knight lying near the ruined 
Chapel of the Holy Ghost in this town, where it 
was dug up in 1817. It has been engraved, with 
the imperfections supplied in outline, for the 
History of the Holy Ghost Chapel, published here 
in 1819 ; and as Mr. F. R. Davies wishes to see 
an engraving of the kind, I shall be happy to 
lend him a copy of the work if he desire it. There 
is a similar effigy, finely carved in oak, in the large 
priory church at Pamber, about six miles from 
here, and also, according to the above pamphlet, 
one in Thornhill Church, Yorkshire, an engraving 
of which is given in the (rent. Mag. for 1795. 

H. G. C. 


Basingstoke. 





ywuis XVIII. (5 S. x. 107.)- 
In the admirable Chronological Index to Historical 
Fiction in the Boston (U.S.A.) Publie Library I 
find under the head of Louis X VITT “T. Moore, 
Fudge Family in Paris; Croly, Paris in 1815, 
Bonnechose, Christo; her Sauval. 
Manners.—Pougens, Les Quatre A qes (country 
life), tale.” m A. B 
A Sone, “Tae ConservaTIve” (5 S, x. 126 
The following is the sone to which your corre- 
pondent Cutunert Bepx refers. Perhaps you 


vill er I 1 your columns for the gratific 
ort I rener ti ns, I dor ] l wl ] 
was original or selected, but it was one of 


series which appeared in the Leicester Hei 
paper now defunct, in the s } ; ed 
B.., and headed by a suitable Latin motto. The 
eries included “The WI 





* Qui consulta patrum qui leges juraque servat.’ 
When you meet with a man with a full bright eye 
And the brow that tells of the 1 higl 
Vith the port of pride and with gesture fr 


And a frank and manly courtesy ; 
Who yields to woman and grey 


The respect in which each sh 
] | r will brook x 








*d to ov 


If he is not afraid nor ashar 
He believes in his Bible, and kneels 











129, 152.) In the 
Newbold-on-Avon are the remains of achieve 
ments. See also Bloxam’s Monu 

tecture for engravin ! 
Hastings, and Coleshill (title-page and p. 103). 
All the above are in co. Warwick. In Bloxam’s 
Gothic Architecture, p. 493, one in Norton Church 
Worcestershire, is engraved. And in the vestry 
of one of the churcl it St. Alban 3a real 
helmet, found in the church. A. R. B. 


AvuTnors or Qvotations WANTED (5% 
168.)— 

“ By Nebo’s lonely mountain,” Xc. 

Mrs. C. F. Alexander. Printed in Lyra Angli t 
edited by Rev. R. H. Baynes (Houlston & Wright). T 
poem is in a collection ly | shed by M $ 

C. H. E. ¢ 

If I mistake not, Mrs. A nder’s 1 was first pub- 
lished in the Dul / i I 

year 1857. \ CANDI Pa 


about by G. C 4. Fi i 
to be found in G of G m I edited by Dr. 
Furness, and published in P} It | 








Dr. George St I \\ 
t old cl n rl 
the | l of YU t rcese ¢ 
l is iin] 
l 1 for f 
. f t ! Ag 
ights to « | linis t ve 
Swe nh ar ev. 4 J. Liu tro! sent 
f. Stephens lt gs of t gures with 
which is or l i) ‘ po t havi 
lt I J 1 yn 







































If he bears on his banner the well-known line 
That ‘ Kings do rule by right divine ’ 

If you find that he fearlessly takes his stand 
With prelate and peer for his native land, 
For them, or with them, to fall or live, 

Be sure that man ’s a Conservative. 


If he does not blench when feuds run high, 

3ut encounters the onset steadily ; 

Unsway’'d by a smile, and unaw'd by a frown 
Firm for the People, as firm for the Crown ; 
Ready to venture, as freemen should, 

Life and limb for his country’s good, 

But never one jot of her free 
Be sure that man ’s a Conservativ 
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FoneraL Armour (5 S, ix. 429; x. 11, 73 
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account of them with small engravings in 1877. Accord- 
ing to our author, “all early Christian art was a horn- 
book, and more or less symbolical, helping to gather folk 
into the fold.” Hence it is that in old Christian lands, 
e lly in the North, is the —— often so excep- 
tionally decorated, and no part of Europe has so many 
costly fonts as Scandinavia. This very interesting one, 
which forms the subject of Prof. Stephens’s extremely 
curious b 
the eleventh cent 
National Museum, 
owe no emall debt of gratitude 
em with an account of this extraordinary 
ulmost as extraordinary as the dipstone itself. 
ave th 
the poetical element is as much a part of 
eological acquirements, and will not 
irn that the book opens with what 
t well have been a homily on baptism delivered by 
converted Scald. After this clever and striki 
r the font, as it might have been 
carvings on it were execute 
istrates it from his own 
learning; and in 
; 3 En 
and 
and in 


ury, 

Stockholm. English 
to our author for furnish- 
ing tl monu 


ment, 


nis 


the 


hn Addingt 
that third Englis 
haucer’s | first) of Gree« 
not only Byron _—* Shelley, 
and William Mort 
— tone of 


Symonds’s vers¢ 


Renaissance 
ing the 
recalls 
andor, and Rossetti, 
t thing of the flavour 
» be found in Mr 
ty enough, and far m 
P the ‘ 
im Ind 
é I care to be & « ertain exuber- 
and « xtrave agant use of power in dé 
confuse the thought instead of clearing 
nomp of crowding adjectives 
iiles that can avail to 
l the splendour of Nature. His 
Trav .” however, are full of clear and de- 
ries ™ those who love Switzerland and 
Paduan story, ‘‘ I Tre Felici,” and the Hellenic 
* Callicrates,” are admirable, and not un- 
great names cited above; and a skilful use 
(tava adds much to the beauty of 
me of these poems. But there is very little “ plain 
living and high thinking” in the volume. Its effect on 
the reader's mind is simply luscious and vague ; we 
of vision, what lofty aim or pregnant 
can derive from verse of such a 
‘Unity of tone” it certainly has, as Mr. 
but the tone is a little like that of a 
. e other criticism we feel bound to make. We 
tly regret that Mr. Symonds should appear to yield 
to the too prevailing fashion of accentuating his verse. 
Does he really suppose that the cultivated readers who 
alon lI care for such poems as his are unable to scan 
them! Doe > think th at there lives a man with soul 
dead as not te » know, without the help of an accent, that 
plesse 1 and “‘ cursed” are words of two syllables, or 
that leased ”’ is or is not a monosyllable, according as 
the rhythm demands! 


eed, 


men 


r and 


f +) 1 


not what earness 
n, & man 


says 


| the 
ok, is of about the year 1000 or very early in | 
and is now preserved in the | 
archzologists 

We 
| still of 


good fortune to know the professor are } 


und the | 
represent | 


see | 





foutices to Corresponvents, 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

MrataM WERTHEIMER.—You will find the question of 
Sibylline Oracles in their relation to Christianity 
discussed at consi dorable le ngth in Blunt’s Dictionary of 
Doctrinal and Historical Theology (Rivingtons, 1872), the 
article in which opens with a reference to the Dies /re. 
were aware of the view which you mention, but are 
that the grammatical construction doeg 
not im] ly that David and the Sibyls were ac juainted 
with each othe er’ 8 » roy hecies. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the Siby yllections which remain to us are of 
a relatively mode ite, and, as Blunt says, “ ess sentially 
diffe known of the original.” Blunt 
identifi (1) the a 
acquired i ie reign of Tarquini is Superbus, destroyed 
by fire » civil war between Sylla and Marius; 

lation of about a thousand ve rses, transcribed 

m ‘the Erythrzan Oracles, to replace the 
set ; a series apparent tly. "the work of an 

Vv, \ existence 18 proved by quota- 
a th early Fathers; (4) the col- 

in addition to series ii., and 

Pp ‘bility, to the “rhapsody of a 
second who utilized the 


century, 
ine Oracles as a means of spread- 


opinion 


ch 


> peerage of Kilsyth was created 

f Sir James Livingstone, of Barn- 

in the person of William, 

) ried Jean, Viscountess Dundee, 

f Wil liam, Lord Cochrane, who pre- 

*, the first Earl of Dundonald. The 

j th was son of the first and brother of the 

tated in Anderson's Scottish 

He opposed the Treaty of 

ne of the representative peers in 

Engaging in the ’15, his title 

s were confiscated. He is 

lolland, January 12,1735. After 

Jean Cochrane, Lord Kilsyth 

ara M ikdougall of Mackerston, but his issue 

in infancy, 

itue of William III. in St. James’s 

é y unger Bacon, 1808. It replaced a 

it which is seen in old prints and maps of London. 

L. P.—It is merely necessary for correspondents to 

write n: and address on the back of their communica- 
tions. 

W. M.B 


saying of the Prince 


estate 


ime 


*¢ No man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre ” 
is a de Condé; but see “ N. & Q.,” 
has been absurdly misinformed, for all are 
but see ante, p.189. “ Slang Phrases” in due 
course. 
Vv. H.—Mr. Thoms’s address is 40, St. George’s Square, 
Belgrave Road, London, 8.W. 
F. W. F.—We shall be very glad to have it. 
D. M. M.—Sent. 
NOTICE. 
ymmunications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
3usiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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